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Any morning’s post at Foyles includes an extraordinary variety of 
requests. From a United Arab Republic diplomat in Moscow comes 
an order for Two-Hundred Years of American Blown Glass; a million- 
aire financier asks (rather unnecessarily, we thought) for a pocket- 
sized ready reckoner; and a Persian Gulf pearl trader sends an urgent 
request for Ethel M. Dell’s The Way of an Eagle and sixteen copies 
of the Giles Annual. Booklovers throughout the world send to Foyles 
for all their book requirements. 
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OUR BINDINGS WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


QUALITY— STYLE 
WORKMANSHIP 


AS ALWAYS THE BEST 
JAMES STARR & SONS LTD 


ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
DAWBER STREET WORKS, WIGAN 


Phone: (Two Lines) 3484 and 3485 Telegrams: “Starrs, 3484 WiGan” 
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We offer Librarians that rare 
combination : 


* Speedy delivery 


® Intelligent service 


* A really good current 
and basic stock 


SIMMONDS | 


Booksellers 


16 Fleet Street 
London, E.C.4 


phone: FLEET STREET 3907 


A Librarian’s Calendar 


April 29th.—London Group, University and Research Section, 
University of London Library, 6 p.m. D. G. Esplin on 
“University libraries in New Zealand”. 


Northern Branch, visit to New Howdon Branch, Wallsend. 
Evening: Civic Hall, Wallsend, W. Caldwell on Roberts 
Committee Report. 


May Ist-3rd.—South-Western Branch conference, Weymouth. 
May 9th.—Manchester School of Librarianship Old Students’ 


Association general ing and i dinner, Waldorf 
Hotel, Manchester, 6.30 p.m. 





May 14th.—Youth Libraries Section, Chaucer House, 7.30 p.m. 
Meeting with children’s book editors. Panel of speakers: 
Miss M. George (O.U.P.), Miss B. Ker-Wilson (Collins), 
Mr. Ewart Wharmby (Brockhampton Press). 


May 24th.—A.A.L. (Sussex Div.), Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 
One day school on bibliography. 


May 25th-27th.—Scottish L.A, Annual Conference, Stirling. 
May 27th-29th.—L.A. Committees and Council. 

June 17th-July 2nd.—L.A. Examinations. 

June 21st-27th.—Canadian L.A. Conference, Edmonton, Alberta, 


July 4th-10th.—Scottish Summer School, Newbattle Abbey 
College. 
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LIVELY LINSON COVERS FROM CAPE'S 


Published by Jonathan 
Cape and bound in 
Linson and Fabroleen 
by A. W. Bain. 


akers of Linson, Fabroleen and Milskin 


These excitingly 
decorated books are 
wonderful value and 
a joy to behold. We 
are proud that the 
covers were chosen 


from the dependable 


Linson range. 


“*In the Linson range— 
just take a look 

Is the ideal cover for 
every book.” 
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Aviation subject headings. 1949 $1.75 Map collections in the U.S. and Canada: 
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SLA directory of members. 1957 1.00 


A brief for corporation libraries. 1949 1.75 ” : 2 
SLA loan collection of classification schemes 


Contributions toward a special library and subject heading lists. /959 2.50 
Source list of selected labor statistics, rev. 
ed. 1953 


glossary, 2nd ed. /950 1.25 
Correlation index document series and 
PB reports. 1953 10.08 Subject headings for aeronautical engineer- 
Creation and development of an insurance ing libraries. 1949 4.00 
library, rev. ed. 1949 2.00 Subject headings for financial libraries. 
Directory of special libraries. /953 1954 
Handbook of commercial, financial and Technical libraries, their organization and 
information services, Sth rev. ed. 1956 5.00 management. 1951] 
— Translators and translations: services and 
Handbook of scientific and technical 
awards in the United States and Canada, sources. 1959 2.50 
1900-1952. 1956 6.00 Visual presentation. Our library. 1/953 5.00 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES—Subscription, $7.00; Foreign, $7.50; Single copies, 75c. 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDE X—Subscription, $7.50; Foreign, $8.00; Single copies, 7 5c. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
3! East Tenth Street New York 3, New York 
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If you are planning a new library, 
modernizing an existing library 
or considering the addition of a 
few bookstacks, consult: 


LUXFER LIMITED who specialize 
in the manufacture, planning and 
installation of Snead Bookstacks. 


Please write for literature on 
“Snead Bookstacks and Library 
Equipment”. 


National Institute for Medical 
Research, Mill Hill. 


eaiisy Mow es Rk 6~LUXFER LIMITED 


WAXLOW ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.I0 
Telephone: ELGar 7292 Telegrams: LUXFER, HARLES, LONDON 
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“It is the most complete expression available 
of Ranganathan’s contribution to classification 
and information indexing.” —Library Quarterly 


a book which has motivated more 
thinking and perhaps created more problems 
for the modern librarian than any other in 
our times.” —Library World 
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CATALOGUE OF 
THE LIBRARY 


1958. vii, 519 pp. £6 6s., post 1%. 


“The collection is indeed such that its 
Catalogue surely becomes the most com- 
prehensive bibliography of librarianship in 
existence.” — The Librarian 
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Trends of Library Development in 


Africa 


By S. B. As, A.L.A., Loughborough School of Librarianship 


FRICA has come into the full focus of the 

library world for objective study, with the 
turn of the second half of this century. The cul- 
minating point of previous activities was the 
Unesco Seminar of 1953, held in Ibadan, Nigeria. 
This gave impetus to, among other things, the 
formation of the West African Library Associa- 
tion. That memorable seminar has become a 
landmark in the history of library development 
in Africa, and represents the meeting point 
between the old and new. 

The preceding decade was a true prelude to the 
concern and activities of the 50s. It began with 
the British Council’s establishing libraries in the 
then West African Colonies and in Egypt. Those 
libraries, apart from serving as meeting centres 
for advertising the British way of life, aimed at 
stimulating interest in reading, a habit which 
had hitherto been found lacking. A United States 
Information Service (U.S.LS.) library had been 
opened in Cairo in 1944 and it survived the British 
Council library which closed in 1946. Archive 
centres, established by the French colonial 
government, are known to have existed in the 
French West African Colonies; that at Dakar 
was set up as early as 1913. 

Meanwhile the Union of South Africa en- 
gaged in much more progressive pursuits (1), 
running its own library association and education, 
undertaking bibliographical research, and even 
aspiring to international co-operation. This 
development can be understood. It dates back to 
J. von Dessin’s gift of 5,000 volumes of books in 
1761 to provide reading facilities. The library 
movement, in the modern sense of the words, is 
now thirty years old, the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference of 1928 being the starting point. All along 
there has been separate provision for Europeans 
and Africans; lavish for the 2} million Europeans 
and scanty for the 9 million non-Europeans (2). 
Recent reports record increasing provision for 
non-European readers, but the African quota of 


readers is said to be noticeably small. It may be 
noted here that Africans are educated mainly in 
Afrikaans and not in the English language, and 
so are poorly equipped for any large-scale 
reading. Those were the highlights of activities 
in the 40s, There were a few war-inspired reading 
rooms, used by a very few and anything but well 
kept. Suffice it to say that by the end of that 
decade, in the ordinary average African com- 
munities, there was, in general, poor develop- 
ment or no development at all. 

One needs no convincing that the root cause of 
these contrasting features was illiteracy. It was 
the fundamental problem met with in all investi- 
gations, discussions, seminars and surveys. So 
little or no need was felt for libraries, especially 
as public amenities. But, by contrast, the rate of 
emergence from that state in the ’50s, consequent 
to political advancement and evolution, is 
phenomenal. Cases in point are the liberal 
education schemes and programmes of Egypt, 
Sudan, Ghana, Nigeria, all in the tone of 
general primary education, large-scale secondary 
school provision and the institution of technical 
colleges and universities. Those gestures can be 
seen as deliberate and calculated efforts at 
attacking illiteracy at its root. Worthy of mention, 
too, in this connection are adult education 
programmes aimed at training illiterate adults to 
read and write. Illiteracy is being. stamped out and 
a book-conscious public is emerging. The evolu- 
tion is not yet complete, but the future is re- 
assuring. 

The situation elsewhere calls for analysis. 
Egypt (3) takes second place to South Africa. 
The Egyptian National! Library, founded in 1870, 
had its nucleus in the Khedive’s library. The 
library association was formed in 1952 around 
the Cairo Library Association. By that year, 1952, 
there were known to be over one hundred libraries 
in Cairo city. There has been remarkable 
advancement in bibliographical research and 
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activities. The Ministry of Education is pro- 
posing to make an integral unit of school 
libraries in its 1,200 secondary and technical 
schools. Cairo, as the Arab States Federal Educa- 
tion Centre (A.S.F.E.C.), has assumed biblio- 
graphical leadership (4). There is an institute of 
librarianship and documentation. 

The Ghana Library Board was incorporated 
by statute in 1950 (5); its services feature book 
boxes for bush and out-of-the-way areas, mobile 
libraries for villages, and children’s libraries. 
Special libraries for teachers, and the ordinary 
city and town branches, have attracted much 
interest and comments in recent years. According 
to a 1957 report by the Director, children form 
half of the home-reading membership—a hear! en- 
ing promise for the near future. 

The East African Literature Bureau was 
initiated in 1950, It has since distributed books 
by boxes and by post, and popularized readiny by 
publishing matter in the vernacular. The colonial 
policy of library provision inspired by the K ng 
of Belgium in the Congo has been in full operation 
since 1949 (6). Service was at first limited to c vil 
servants (mainly Europeans), but it has been 


more liberal since the annexe to the ceniral 
library was opened in 1953. There are, so {ar, 
194 government libraries for 12 million popu!a- 


tion Africans; 24 for the European reading 
population of 2,000. Tunisia is served by 
more than 30 public libraries and nearly 80 
depots. 

In Nigeria, the Regional government units of 
the North, East and West have launched wide 
and independent service programmes. North 
Nigeria’s book box and mobile systems are ».ow 
working well, having started up in 1952 (7). t-ast 
Nigeria set up a Library Board in 1955 (8). Mr 
Horrocks has just returned from there and has 
issued a brief report on the new mobile library in 
the region (9), launched under a Unesco pilot 
project scheme. West Nigeria started a book- 
box system in 1953 (10) and began acquisition 
for a headquarters regional library, but lack of 
qualified staff has delayed for over two years the 
formulation of a definite library policy. Work has, 
however, begun on the building of a £40,000 
headquarters and there are now two qualified 
staff and a number in training. Proposals for a 
national service were made to the Federal 
government in 1955 by Mr. John Harris on behalf 
of the West African Library Association (11). 

That, in brief, is the position today in terms of 
the highlights. Previous difficulties regarding 
transport facilities, communication, climate 
(humidity), pests and staff are being resolved, 
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especially in countries which are attaining 
political independence. Illiteracy is dying from 
the root, transport difficulties are becoming less 
acute, communication systems are growing more 
efficient and reliable, and proper attention to 
architectural details in buildings is combating 
the problems of climate and book pests. The 
important problem of staffing is being met by 
attractive service conditions for qualified staff 
from progressive countries of the world, bolstered 
by schemes of training native librarians to take 
over eventually. What is more, the attention of 
Unesco is now taking the form of pilot projects, 
such as in Delhi (India) and Medellin (South 
America). 

Alongside these practical developments there 
is the growth of cultural organizations for the 
promotion of librarianship and all that it stands 
for. Of recent years a new organization has 
sprung into being. It is the association for the 
development of libraries in Africa (12), with its 
provisional headquarters in Saint-Louis, Senegal 
(French West Africa). Its immediate programmes 
include a pilot library in Dakar in the year 
1958-59; a school for librarians, to open in the 
1958-59 session; a mission of enquiry to various 
African territories in 1959 and a Pan-African 
Library Conference in Dakar or Accra in 1960. 
The aims are similar to those of other progressive 
library associations, but with particular reference 
to Africa. 

A word must be added about the African 
intellect, an aspect which has come under severe 
and at times unpropitious comments whenever 
the problems of library development came up for 
discussion. It often centred in the African mind’s 
understanding of, and response to reading and 
allied stimuli. A most depressing picture can be 
read in Mr. J. M. Domont’s paper, read before 
the Unesco Seminar of 1953, entitled ‘“‘Reading 
in the Belgian Congo” (Development of public 
libraries in Africa, Unesco, 1954, p. 77). He was 
analysing the subject of reading interest, and 
opened : 

“The last complete statistics from Native 
Affairs reports for 1951 show, like the 7 te for earlier 
years, that the read very little. In 1951 the 
country’s 194 public libraries with a total of some 
80,000 works had 5,659 SUBSCRIBERS (capitalized by 
me) of whom very few could have been regular readers, 
seeing that the average of books was below one per 
subscriber per quarter.” 

In other words, the available provisions were in 
the nature of subscription libraries, a condition 
which can be a deterrent to reading in any part 
of the world, let alone Africa; then he said, 
** . . and small print, long pages and a crowded 
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text repel the Congolese reader’. That such a 
response or reaction is peculiar to the African 
among all peoples is a subject for critical exami- 
nation. Then Mr. McColvin, in his book, The 
chance to read (Phoenix House, 1956), sharply 
criticized badly-run library services in parts of 
Africa and the consequent complication of 
problems (pp. 189-90). His was the most aus- 
picious outlook so far. He said, inter alia, 

. Yet I believe in my heart-of-hearts that 
backward races are so because they have never 
had any opportunity to become otherwise” 
(p. 174). The point is that if provision standards 
have been very poor, it is inherently human that 
response must be correspondingly poor. It wants 
sterner stuff to surmount successively (and 
successfully) the man-made obstacles of bad 
materials and technique. What Mr. Domont saw 
as inherent apathy, Mr. G. C. Richards, on page 
88 of the same Unesco publication, saw rather as 
opportunity : 


“In the different territories of Africa some or all of the 
following conditions may be found: . . . only a small 
number of books in the local languages; undeveloped 
habits of reading; the absence of public libraries and an 
inadequate distribution of books.” 


The African mentality is therefore most unlikely 
to be a problem in library development unless it is 


deliberately or inadvertently made so 

So, practically none of the problems of African 
library development now exist as they were 
viewed several years ago; and henceforth one can 
discuss ‘‘trends’’ of development, devoting only 
a chapter or paragraph to “problems” in books 
or articles where the title or caption has in the 
past been “‘problems’’, meaning ‘‘obstacles’’. 
The encouragement and co-operation of the pro- 
gressive nations of the world as embodied and 
reflected in Unesco, and of individuals who have 
taken an active part in recent developments, must 
be acknowledged, and is much appreciated. 
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CHANGES IN POSTAL REGULATIONS 


Changes in international post regulations, 
which result from decisions taken by the Ottawa 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union in 1957, 
came into force on the Ist April. 

An important change is the extension of the 
11 lb. weight limit for book packets in the inter- 
national post. At present this applies only to 
printed packets containing a single volume. From 
ist April it applies to printed packets of which 
the contents consist of any number of books. 
Some countries may be applying a higher limit 
of 22 Ib., as it is open to them to do by agreement 
between themselves; but because of the opera- 
tional difficulties which this 22 Ib. limit would 
cause, it will not be adopted here. 


MICROCARD PUBLICATION 


If enough orders are forthcoming the Microcard 
Foundation (P.O. Box 2145, Madison 5, Wisconsin) will 
“reprint’’ a Microcard edition of Annalen der Physik 
(Poggendorff’s Annalen), 1790-1944, 508 vols. (with all 
indices) on 6,649 cards. The pre-publication price is 
likely to be $1,333.00. A recent quotation for a second- 
hand set of the original edition is $6,000.00. 

The Foundation will also Microcard Nature if fifteen 
subscribers are forthcoming. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Founda- 
tion. 


ESDAILE MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations are gratefully acknowledged from: 

Miss D. Bains, Miss M. Burton, Miss E. M. Cairns, 
Miss J. M. Hitchcock, Miss M. Jempson, Miss F. Page, 
Miss B. Robinson, Mr. K. D. C. Vernon, H. W. Wilson 
Co. (New York). 

Total sum received to 4th March: £283 5s. 6d. 


ecmmerrey he pic ON BOOK PURCHASE 


The Secretary expresses thanks to the very many 
librarians who replied so readily to the questionnaire on 
purchases of books which was circulated on 11th March, 
1959. The information provided is invaluable. 
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Lehigh University Library, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


By M. E. Evans, Assistant Librarian, University College, Cardiff, and 
Commonwealth Research Librarian, Lehigh University, 1958-1959 


SA PACKER, the founder of Lehigh Univer- 

sity, was an American philanthropist of the 
great tradition. A poor boy, born in Connecticut, 
he walked to Pennsylvania in search of work, and 
there served his apprenticeship as a carpenter. 
In time he prospered through the development 
of canals and later railways in the Lehigh Valley, 
until towards the end of his life he had become 
a millionaire and the richest man in the state. 
His philanthropies included churches and hos- 
pitals in the area, but his greatest memoria! is 
Lehigh University, a non-denominational in- 
dependent university for men (though women are 
now admitted as postgraduate students), which 
owes its existence entirely to him. 

In 1865 Packer gave 60 acres of land, which he 
later increased to 115, in South Bethlehem, for 
the campus of his new foundation, and endowed 
it during his lifetime with half a million dollars. 
The site was a pretty, well-wooded hillside looking 
across the Lehigh River to Count Zinzendor'tf’s 
Moravian settlement of Bethlehem on the 
opposite hillside. The new institution was named 
after the valley in which Packer had made his 
fortune, and for whose sons it was intended to 
cater, the name Lehigh itself being a corruption 
of the Indian name for the area *‘Lechanwekink” 
given it by the Delawares. This local connection 
has persisted, though changing conditions have 
altered the balance of industry in the area. In 
founding his university, Packer felt he was meet- 
ing the needs of the new industrialized America. 
The old system of apprenticeship had broken 
down and the new institution was intended to 
provide free technical education for the pro- 
fessions represented in the development of the 
Lehigh Valley. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Packer from the first refused to allow Lehigh to 
become a purely technical institution and made 
provision for the compulsory teaching of the 
humanities to all students as part of their course. 
Packer's strong connections with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church led him to found a university 
chapel and, though not affiliated to any religious 
body, the University’s links with the Episcopalian 
Church have always been strong. 

It was not until 1877 that a library was erected. 


It was founded as a memorial to his daughter, 
Lucy Packer Linderman, and Packer endowed it 
with $500,000. This, together with $1,500,000 
which he left to the University in his will, com- 
pleted Packer’s endowment. 
Of the library it was decided 

“that there should be formed a collection of (a) a limited 
number of autographic letters of distinguished persons, 
(b) a limited number of ancient books and manuscripts 
illustrating the art of bookmaking, (c) a limited number 
of coins and medals illustrating history ancient and 
modern”’. 


It was further decreed that the library 


“be forever a free consulting library for the public as well 
as for the faculty and students of the University .. . 
forever a reference library and not in any sense a cir- 
culating library”’. 


The first of these stipulations provided the basis 
for Lehigh’s remarkable collection of rare books; 
the latter, the basis of Lehigh’s hospitality to 
borrowers and enquiries from the general public 
of Bethlehem and the researchers of Lehigh 
County industrial concerns. Lehigh remained 
‘*‘a reference library’’ only until 1907, when 
students and others were permitted to borrow 
books. The stacks, however, were not opened to 
readers until 1924. 

Under its first librarian, Professor William H. 
Chandler, Professor of Chemistry, the library 
became known in Europe as “the American 
library with lots of money for books”, and, in 
addition to building up the undergraduate and 
research collection, the nucleus of a fine collection 
of rare books was gathered together. At this 
period the library was in a very favourable posi- 
tion financially, in comparison with contemporary 
foundations, e.g., Cornell, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Johns Hopkins, etc., and the 
prospects of the new institution, standing among 
the first ten United States university collections, 
were excellent. However, in the great depression 
of 1893 the University as a whole was badly hit. 
The greater part of the endowment had been 
invested in Lehigh Valley Railroad stock, which 
for a number of years paid no dividends at all. 
In 1901 much of this stock was sold at great 
sacrifice and the library found itself badly in 
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need of funds. Free education was no longer 
provided. 

In 1906, Professor John L. Stewart, Professor 
of Economics, was appointed librarian on 
Chandler’s death. He was succeeded in 1923 by 
Howard S. Leach, the first professional librarian. 
During Mr. Leach’s tenure, conditions began 
slowly to improve, but Lehigh was in no position 
to regain the ground it had lost during the years 
of the depression and later the war. However, 
the collections grew steadily, if not on the scale 
of the first bountiful years, and in 1928-29 a new 
building was projected through the generosity 
of alumni and trustees, to supplement the over- 
crowded original structure. The plan of the old 
building had been influenced by the circular 
reading room of the British Museum, with radial 
book stacks. The new building was built on to the 
straight side of the old semi-circular building 
with stacks above and below the reading room. 
The architecture was described as “English 
collegiate Gothic, adapted to American college 
purposes”. This new building provided a reading 
room 155 ft. x 50 ft., seating about 300 and 
housing the collection of reference books. In 
addition to two floors of stacks below this and 
another two above, the old building supplied 
additional stack space, giving a designed capacity 
for half a million books. This estimate, however, 
proved to be too sanguine and the library has, 
in fact, already outgrown this building. Two 
large, airy, and well-lit cataloguing rooms abut 
conveniently on to the catalogues and are also 
well placed in relation to the packaging and 
receiving office and librarian’s rooms. The stacks 
house 40 individual study cubicles and, together 
with the 300 readers who can be accommodated 
in the reading room plus those in the various 
seminar rooms in the library, provide seating 
for some 500 readers. Besides these seminar 
rooms, which, while often holding departmental 
collections, are used by the departments concern- 
ed for teaching, the library building also houses 
the art gallery which, however, does not come 
under the librarian’s authority. These factors 
increase the difficulty of supervising the library, as 
there is consequently considerable traffic through 
the reading room. At the time of its opening, the 
new building also contained a browsing room. 
This has, for various reasons, been discontinued 
and its place to some extent taken by a collection 
of paper-backs and representative newspapers 
from all parts of the world housed in the stacks 
and reading room. 

Since the second world war the library’s 
prosperity has increased along with the Univer- 
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sity’s; this change coincided with the appointment 
of Lehigh’s fourth librarian, Mr. James D. Mack. 
The bookstock of the library now amounts to 
375,000 volumes; annual income is $160,000, of 
which $67,000 is spent on books (1958). The 
student body consists of 3,400, of which 800 are 
postgraduate students, most of them reading the 
applied sciences. The faculty numbers 300. 

The library staff consists of the Librarian, 
Associate Librarian in charge of readers’ services, 
and Assistant Librarian in charge of book 
processes, and eight professional librarians in 
addition to clerical staff and student help. 
Student assistants are expected to work ten hours 
per week in the library, the time being arranged 
to suit their timetables. When, as is the case, 
in many instances, the student has worked in the 
library during the whole of his university life, 
he can prove a very useful member of the junior 
staff. Students are employed at the circulation 
desk, filing cards, maintaining periodical records, 
preparing binding consignments. In 1955 the 
University established the Commonwealth Re- 
search Fellowship in Librarianship. The Fellow- 
ship has so far been held by an Australian, a 
New Zealander, and two librarians from the 
United Kingdom, It is designed ‘‘as a means of 
exchanging ideas among librarians of the whole 
English-speaking world”’. 

The division between readers’ service and book 
processing departments of the library is in many 
ways quite distinctly drawn and staff is not inter- 
changeable. This division of function was 
perhaps the chief recommendation of an indepen- 
dent survey of the library recently undertaken by 
twoconsultant librarians at the librarian’s request. 

Book ordering is done by both faculty and 
library staff who individually cover specific fields. 
Roughly 50 per cent of the ordering is done by 
the library staff. No accessions register of the 
traditional type is kept. The catalogue, once a 
dictionary catalogue, has been divided into an 
author and title catalogue on the one hand and 
subject catalogue on the other. The decision to 
split the catalogue was made largely because 
the overwhelming size of the whole made it 
difficult to use. The subject catalogue proves 
useful and is popular with readers at all levels, 
and with the reference staff in assisting enquirers. 
A shelf list on cards is also available for con- 
sultation though housed in the cataloguing room 
and, together with the Dewey index, serves the 
purpose of a classified catalogue to some extent. 
In addition, there is a serials catalogue on cards. 
The classification used is the 16th edition of 
Dewey. 
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The readers’ service division maintains the 
circulation desk and the reference and informa- 
tion service. These services are professionally 
staffed throughout the time the library is open, 
i.e., 8 a.m.-10 p.m. on weekdays; 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 
on Saturdays, and 2-5 p.m. on Sundays. The 
library closes at 5 p.m. and over week-cnds 
during the vacation. Students are taught the use 
of the library by conducted groups during 
freshmen registration week, and also by classes 
given at the request of the faculty to different 
departments at both upper-class and post- 
graduate levels. Bibliographies are compiled to 
assist students to know the sources in their 
subject and additional bibliographical research is 
undertaken in individual cases. The library both 
borrows and lends through the Philadelphia and 
Library of Congress Union Catalogues, and also 
directly when possible. It was one of the (first 
libraries in the country to install a Teletype 
machine to expedite inter-library loan trans- 
actions. Everything possible is done to en.ure 
that researchers will obtain the greatest 
possible and fastest service from the library. 
For European loans the library has an arrange- 
ment with the Technische Hogeschool at Delft, 
which is prepared to obtain on loan matcrial 
from other European sources and to make 
photocopies where practical for transmission to 
Lehigh. The Telex network is used for this ser. ice 
also. 

There is no library committee, and the librarian 
reports directly to the Provost (Vice-President ) 

The collections are primarily concerned with 
supporting the teaching departments which are 
largely scientific and technical, but the collec": ons 
are also strong in some department of the hunian- 
ities, e.g., English literature and history. The 
reference collection also is naturally strongest in 
the technologies. The library is a_ selective 
depository library for United States Government 
documents. A microfilm reader, a microcard 
reader and a Contoura apparatus are also owned. 

Lehigh’s rare-book collection is housed in a 
well-equipped room in the library building. 
(The librarian is prepared to lend books from 
this collection to other institutions for the 
use of responsible workers.) The collection falls 
into two divisions. The first is the collection 
chiefly built up by Professor Chandler during 
the first days of Lehigh’s affluence. It includes 
the four Shakespeare folios, one copy each of 
the first and third and two each of the second 
and fourth, together with a good collection 
of Shakespeariana including, e.g., the Ireland 
forgeries; 44 incunabula, many early printed 
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books, e.g., Tyndale’s New Testament, 1549, 
a block book (a Liber Pauperum of 1530); several 
illuminated manuscripts; a good collection of 
travels, e.g., a first edition of Hakluyt’s voyages, 
Purchas’s Pilgrims, and de Bry’s Grand and Petit 
Voyages; also, a fine collection of the first 
edition of Restoration drama, a considerable 
collection of Americana, and Audubon elephant 
folios of Birds of America and Quadrupeds of 
North America. The library also has early editions 
of scientific works of historical interest, e.g., 
Agricola’s De Re Metallica, first editions and 
MSS. of Newton, Copernicus, Harvey and 
Darwin. The second part of the collection is the 
gift of a Lehigh alumnus, Robert B. Honeyman, 
of over 4,000 volumes valued at $200,000. Mr. 
Honeyman has already presented a fine collection 
of first editions of English and American litera- 
ture and is now collecting early scientific literary 
landmarks. The library is represented in the third 
volume of Wing (P-Z), but not in the first two 
volumes. 

As to future development, the librarian is 
actively interested in the development of library 
co-operation and documentation techniques. A 
committee of Philadelphia area librarians under 
his chairmanship has just decided that libraries 
in the area will combine to buy expensive research 
sets to avoid unnecessary duplication and waste. 
Lehigh was the only university library represented 
at Western Reserve’s recent Conference on 
Documentation and is similarly the only Ameri- 
can academic library intensively concerned with 
the Council on Documentation Research. The 
librarian was called upon to give evidence before 
the Senate Committee’s hearing on the Science 
and Technology Act of 1958, advocating the 
development of a centralized agency with equip- 
ment and funds to undertake documentary 
research on contract from individual libraries. 

As are all libraries, Lehigh is faced with the 
problem of a collection rapidly outgrowing its 
accommodation. This has been met partly by 
microfilming, e.g., the file of the New York Times 
is now kept on microfilm, and partly by storage 
methods. A large warehouse off the campus, but 
reasonably conveniently situated, has been taken 
over and fitted up for this purpose. 

The future outlook for Lehigh’s library is 
satisfactory. A privately-endowed and supported 
institution can never perhaps compete in size or 
wealth with the enormous state universities, but 
a middle-sized institution, financially prosperous 
and more compact, has advantages which may 
well prove more valuable than the size of its 
gigantic rivals. 
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Howdon Branch Library, Wallsend: view from corner of adult lending department across issue desk to 
junior library. 


New Howdon Branch Library, 
Wallsend 


A part-time library service was in operation in 
the Howdon area from 1936, accommodation 
being in a local secondary modern school. A 
stock of approximately 5,000 books was pro- 
vided, of which about 50 per cent were out on 
loan. From the first, the need for a full-time 
branch library was evident, and a site was. pur- 
chased before the war. Post-war development 
brought a vast influx of population to new 
housing estates in this area, and the site already 
obtained proved ideal, being in a central position, 
on a main road and on bus routes. Plans were 
delayed on several occasions through restrictions 
on building and finance, but were finally approved, 
and the new Howdon Branch Library was opened 
by the Mayor, Councillor Mrs. D. Sowerby, 
J.P., Chairman of the Public Library Committee, 
on 15th January, 1959. 

The new building is of traditional style, being 


single storey, and is faced externally with rustic 
brick and stone dressings. Emphasis is given to 
the entrance, and the three large windows domi- 
nating the front, by using random coursed stone 
facings. The main doors open into an entrance 
hall, one wall of which comprises a glazed screen 
with double doors leading into the lending 
library (40 ft. 30 ft. 14 ft. high). The 
junior library (30 ft. x 18 ft. x 10 ft. high) forms 
an annexe to the adult section, being set back and 
divided from it by low book shelves and a pillar 
at each side, allowing access only at the centre 
section. Opening from the opposite side of the 
entrance hall are the branch librarian’s office and 
a corridor leading to the staff room, toilets and 
janitor’s store. Between the staff room and the 
junior library is the stock room, which is fur- 
nished with shelving from the former part-time 
branch, and which also serves as a staff work 
room, This room can be adapted for story hours, 
talks and other activities without affecting the 
normal operation of the lending departments. 
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The woodwork in the hall and lending libraries 
is of African mahogany, as are the issue desk and 
other fittings. Dwarf book shelves under the main 
windows with re-entrant sections form alcoves, 
where there are reading tables and chairs. The 
whole area of the lending departments is visible 
from the issue desk, which serves both adults 
and juniors. The floor finishes are mahogany 
block in the hall, with cork tiles in the libraries 
and stock room and lino tiles in the office and 
staff rooms. The interior decoration of the 
library aims at a light and spacious effect, with 
walls and beams pearl grey, ceiling panels lemon, 
and venetian blinds in grey and lemon. The 
staff room and office have powder blue ceiling, 
dove grey walls, woodwork Japanese blue, with 
doors picked out in heather colour, and these 
two colours are repeated in the curtains. The 
building is centrally heated from a boiler house 
at the rear with an accelerated circulating 
system. The libraries and stock room have 
mechanical convectors thermostatically con- 
trolled, which are encased and form display 
fittings. 

The branch library has shelf accommo: tion 
for approximately 3,500 non-fiction, inc!.ding 
reference books, over 2,000 adult fiction and 
over 2,000 junior books. It serves a popu!:tion 
of almost 20,000. 

The total cost of the building and fittings is 
just under £13,000. 

The contractors for the building were Mcssrs. 
F. P. Dodsworth, Ltd., Whitley Bay; the |: brary 
fittings and furniture were manufactured and 
fixed by the North of England School Fur- 
nishing Co. Ltd., Darlington. The architects 
responsible for the design of building and fii ings 
were Messrs. J. Walter Hanson and Son, New- 
castle upon Tyne. D. THOMPSON 


Copying of Manuscripts 


The following has been issued by the Standing 
Conference of National and University Libraries: 

The Conference has considered the problems 
involved in the large-scale photocopying of 
manuscript material in libraries and suggests that, 
in considering requests for such copying, libraries 
should bear in mind the following considerations: 


1, There may be special restrictions imposed 
by donors of manuscripts or implicit in the 
confidential character of the material. These 
should, of course, be scrupulously observed. 
There is also the question of possible 
breaches of copyright. It should be remem- 
bered that all unpublished material is copy- 
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right and that the special library exemptions 
of the Copyright Act, 1956, only permit the 
copying of material if it is over a hundred 
years old and the author has been dead for 
over fifty years. 

Note: See section 6 of Copyright Act, 1956, 
on the question of fair-dealing. 

. When copies are requested for the immediate 
use of someone actually engaged in research, 
the fullest possible facilities should be given. 

. When photocopies are requested for the 
purpose of building up in any one place 
a collection of copies of scattered manu- 
scripts which it is convenient for scholars 
to be able to consult together, the fullest 
possible facilities should be given. 

. In other cases where copies are requested 
merely on account of their potential useful- 
ness to readers at some time in the future, 
there may well be occasions when a library 
is justified in declining to supply copies— 
for example, to safeguard the interests of 
workers in an institute with which the library 
is connected. 

. It is not desirabie that a library should cede 
to any outside body the exclusive rights of 
photocopying any of its holdings. 

. If the copies are requested for the purpose of 
making further copies for sale or general 
distribution, it must be remembered that 
this would constitute publication, and that 
dealings with copyright material not author- 
ized by the copyright owner have been held 
not to be fair if they are carried out for 
profit. 


SUBJECT BOOKLISTS RECENTLY ISSUED 
BY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
JANUARY TO Marcu, 1959 

Black diamonds: a select list of books available in the 
Burnley Public Library on coal and coal mining. Burnley 
+e 

A classified list of scientific and technical works added 
to the Central Library, August to December, 1958. 
Burnley P.L. 

A select list of books on ballet. Carlisle P.L. 

A select list of books on holidays in Europe. Carlisle 
P.L. 

A select list of books on mountaineering. Carlisle P.L. 

Aircraft and automobiles (including cycles and motor- 
cycles). Technical and Arts Bulletin, no. 31. Chelmsford 
P.L. 

Automobile engineering and allied subjects. Fourth 
supplement. Technical bulletin, no. 50. Luton P.L. 

New junior books. Oldham P.L. 

Atomic energy. Book list, no. 12. Surrey Co.L. 

Education publications of 1958. Book list, no. 13. 
Surrey Co.L. 

Enquire within . . .: a technical and commercial infor- 
mation service for Warrington. Warrington P.L. 
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The Library Association 
Annual Conference 


The Annual Conference will be held at Torquay 
from 21st-25th September. General sessions, the 
Annual General Meeting and Annual Lecture 
will be held in the Pavilion. Section meetings will 
be held in the Marine Spa, Town Hall and Torre 
Abbey. 

The Trade Exhibition and an _ exhibition 
arranged by the South Western Branch will be 
in the Town Hall. 

The official invitation will be issued to all 
members with the May REcorD. 


L.A. Carnegie Medal for 1958 

We are pleased to announce that the L.A. 
Carnegie Medal for 1958 has been awarded to 
Miss Ann Philippa Pearce for Tom’s midnight 
garden (O.U.P.). Books commended for 1958 
were: Boston (L.) Chimneys of Green Knowe 
(Faber), and Sutcliffe (R.) Warrior Scarlet 
(O.U.P.). An article on the award will appear 
in the May REcorpD. 

The Kate Greenaway Medal is being withheld 
for 1958 since no book was considered suitable. 
This is the second time the prize has been with- 
held since its institution in 1955. 


Notes on Out-of-Print Books 


Following an article on the work of the London 
and Home Counties Branch which appeared in 
the Bookseller on 11th October, 1958, I had 
correspondence with Jonathan Cape concerning 
Fontamara by Ignazio Silone. Subsequently, the 
publisher informed me that it had been decided 
not to publish the book in hard covers, but the 
rights for a paper-back edition were sold and this 
was published in the Ace Books series on 
i3th February, 1959, at 2s. 6d. Later in the year, 
the same author’s Bread and wine will also appear 
in this series. 

I am also informed by Cape of the re-issue 
of Mrs. R. S. Garnett’s The infamous John Friend, 
stimulated by an article by Oliver Edwards in 
The Times of September last. The price of the new 
edition has been fixed at 18s. and publication 
date has been advanced to 23rd March, 1959, 
which is the nearest publication date to the 
commencement of the B.B.C. Television serial 
which is to run for eight weeks, commencing 
early in April. 

As a result of correspondence initiated by 
Mr. McDonald of Paddington, I have been 
informed by Martin Secker & Warburg that 
George Orwell’s The road to Wigan pier, which 
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has been O.P. since the late 1930s, will be re- 
issued in May or June of this year at 18s. 

Further to previous announcements in these 
‘*Notes”’ concerning the Jules Verne series being 
published by Bernard Hanison, the next title is 
Secret of the island, due March, 1959. Inciden- 
tally, Arco Publications and Bernard Hanison 
have been taken over by MacGibbon and Kee, 
although publishing will continue under separate 
imprints, 

After correspondence with the original pub- 
lisher concerning a new edition of Jon Cleary’s 
The Sundowners, and later his agent John 
Farquharson, I have verified that a paper-back 
edition will be issued in Collins’ Fontana series, 
probably in March or April, 1960. 

Following the reference to Taylor Caldwell 
titles in the January, 1959, ““Notes”, I have now 
heard from Collins that Dynasty of death will 
appear in the Fontana series in October at 5s. 

Due to the possibility of controversy over 
copyright, proposed arrangements to import 
several titles of James Farrell, including Studs 
Lonigan, have been abandoned. Another line of 
enquiry is now being investigated. 

Prior to the regular publication of these 
‘Notes’, I made enquiries for a new edition of 
Studies on the structure and development of verte- 
brates by E. S. Goodrich, requested through the 
local College of Technology. I was interested to 
note that it was announced in Constable’s 
autumn list, 1958, in the Dover Books for 
which Constable are the sole agents in this 
country. The work is in two volumes, paper- 
bound, at 20s. each. 

Mrs. K. E. Redfearn, Librarian of Eastbourne 
Training College, reports continuous use of the 
series on English local government by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. After ten years of contact with 
second-hand bookseilers, only four volumes 
have been acquired. Of the others, The manor 
and borough, two volumes, and The old Poor Law 
have frequently to be borrowed, and sometimes 
cannot be renewed. The various volumes appear 
to be in steady demand by those libraries not 
possessing them, but nevertheless the present 
stocks in the inter-loan agencies appear to be 
sufficient for the present demand. In the circum- 
stances, there is not very strong evidence to 
persuade Longmans, Green that a new edition 
would sell well to libraries. The publisher states 
they have already considered the possibility, but 
came to the conclusion that it was virtually 
certain there would not be a large enough demand 
to justify editions of a reasonable size. In the 
circumstances, Mrs. Redfearn is enquiring from 
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University Microfilms about the possibility of 
obtaining one or more Xerographic copies of 
the missing volumes in her set. I understand the 
publisher would sympathetically view any appli- 
cation for the photographic reproduction. Per- 
haps other librarians requiring volumes in this 
series may take the opportunity to complete 
their sets in this way. 

Incidentally, I have received the first list of 
titles which University Microfilms have repro- 
duced in this process. These include: 

Stoke-upon-Trent, by John Ward, 1843. 

Dr. Colgrave’s translation of Latin text of Li‘c of 

Bishop Wilfrid, by Eddius. 

Microscopic photography, by J. Nicholls, 1860 

A record of the Blakes of Somersetshire, 1881 

Rome alive, by Christopher Kininmonth, 1951. 

A short history of the building crafts, by Mar: 

Briggs, 1925. 
Sketches of local musicians and musical soc 
William Millington, 1884. 


I understand that professional architects are 
pressing for a new edition of The archite:: in 
history, by Martin S. Briggs. The publisher has 
requested University Microfilms to include ‘his 
title in their programme, but the policy is ot 
to reproduce a book until an initial order has 
been received. The first copy would be £9 
inclusive of microfilming and subsequent cc ies 
would be £6 each. Binding is additiona! at 
10s. for paper or 17s. 6d. for hard covers. 

Further negotiations have taken place for 
children’s books recommended by the Y: ith 
Libraries Section. Frederick Muller is at present 
considering a re-issue of Pegeen, by Hilda van 
Stockum, notably in relation to costs due to the 
re-setting of type. The publisher has also been 
advised on Blue willow, by Doris Gates, of wich 
a reprint is contemplated. O.U.P. still ho'“ a 
small stock of Eve Garnett’s A book of the sea ons 
and hope to decide in due course whether to cep 
the book in print. Collins hope to re-issue two 
titles of H. C. Holling, Paddle to the sea and 
Tree in the trail. These are due about August, 
1959. Longmans, Green are at present considering 
In his little black waistcoat, by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe. Harrap feel unable to re-issue Lawson’s 
Rabbit hill. Sales were slow when the book was 
last in print and no plant is in existence, so that 
the published price of a new edition would be 
likely to be too high, 

The Youth Libraries Section, at my request, 
has suggested a number of titles for inclusion 
by Hutchinson Educational Ltd. in a new series 
of Secondary school readers, suitable for 12 to 
16-year-olds. 

An interesting query recently occurred in my 
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own library service relating to the perennial 
difficulty of inaccurate reports concerning the 
current state of an edition. The order depart- 
ment had been endeavouring to obtain a copy 
of a certain book from a bookseller who had 
previously “‘Reported by publishers as binding’. 
This report was repeated by the bookseller and 
I noted the reply a few days after I had been in 
touch with the publisher, in a London and Home 
Counties Branch capacity, concerning the same 
book. The publisher’s reply to me was: “This 
book is out of print . . . no plans for its re-issue 
. . . the rights have in fact reverted to the 
author.” Taking up my own library query per- 
sonally, I drew the bookseller’s attention to the 
discrepancy in reports. The bookseller then 
telephoned the Book Centre, which distributes 
for the publisher concerned, and still received 
the same report as before. On drawing attention 
to the report I had received from the publisher, 
the Book Centre stated they had received no 
report that the book was O,P, and the publisher 
was finally contacted to ensure that the Centre 
was correctly informed. 

The problem of incorrect reportage is a con- 
siderable nuisance since, generally speaking, 
no librarian will trouble to seek second-hand 
copies if new stocks are allegedly only waiting 
binding. Additionally, errors are sufficient to 
cast doubts on all booksellers’ reports, although 
librarians ought not to have to correspond 
individually with the publishers concerned. 
For the purpose of work in connection with this 
column of “‘Notes”, I never accept an O.P. 
report unless I have checked it with a director 
or other senior of the publishing firm. Where 
does the fault lie? With publisher or bookseller? 
Naturally it is difficult to draw firm conclusions 
from this single instance, but there is no doubt 
that bad reporting occurs more frequently than 
the principals of publishers and booksellers 
would wish. The bookseller in the above case 
pointed out that booksellers can only accept 
the reports they receive from publishers, or 
their agents, unless they have very good reasons 
for doubt. 

Librarians have from time to time stated that 
the book trade is not necessarily organized to 
the best advantage for speedy and efficient 
supply, although it is conceded that there are 
practical difficulties. In the present instance, it 
seemed worth while making some enquiries, and, 
although I am not authoritative on the organiza- 
tion of the book trade, the following appear to 
represent some of the complaints that booksellers 
have against the present system. 
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The economic conditions of the trade make it 
unprofitable for many publishers to undertake 
their own distribution from central London 
stocks and there is an increasing tendency for 
them to arrange trade distribution through the 
Book Centre. This is situated at North Circular 
Road, Neasden, N.W.10, distributing for some 
28 publishers and carrying substantial stocks. 
Smaller stocks are held at 10-15 Chitty Street, 
W.1, for immediate trade collection. About half 
the books ordered from Chitty Street are not 
available there, and supplies from Neasden take 
from five to ten days, even when ordered urgently 
by ‘phone. Reference numbers accompanying 
book orders are often not quoted, so that cus- 
tomers’ orders are not associated with the books 
supplied to booksellers. This complaint is made 
against publishers generally, so that delay in 
supply to libraries, for example, appears not 
always to be justified. 

Several well-known publishers do not allow 
same-day collection of books by booksellers’ 
messengers using vans or public transport. Two 
publishers have a ruling “‘leave orders one day, 
collect the next”. Three others state ‘‘orders 
must be posted or ‘phoned, delivery in from two 
to four days”. Obviously a daily round by a 
bookseller achieves little if such restrictions are 
enforced. For such reasons, the increasing ten- 
dency is for booksellers in the London area to 
enquire by "phone, particularly as publishers’ 
catalogues are often in error. Even after the 
bookseller is told that a book may be collected, 
it is sometimes found to be O.P. or R.P. when 
the messenger is sent. 

It is also suggested that several British pub- 
lishers or wholesalers, who have secured exclusive 
agencies for certain American publishers, tend to 
accumulate orders for simplicity, thus resulting 
in delays of six months or more, whereas, when 
no agent is available, American books can be 
obtained by airmail from three to five weeks. 

Booksellers appear to concede that bad 
reporting can occur by assistants in some book- 
shops, just as it can in some publishing establish- 
ments. It is thought that poor salaries paid in 
both sides of the trade are responsible for the 
failure to attract staff with sufficient drive, 
initiative and education for such a complex 
business. 

Perhaps the comment of the looker-on might 
be that certain aspects of the book trade are 
complex, but the question of supply of books 
from publisher to bookseller to customer ought 
to be simple administration, speedy and efficient. 

NORMAN TOMLINSON 
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Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


CATALOGUING RUSSIAN PERIODICALS 

Mr. G. A. Lioyp, B.A., F.L.A., Documen- 
tation Section, British Standards Institution, 
writes: 

It is unfortunate, though doubtless no fault 
of the author, that an article on cataloguing 
Russian periodicals should have appeared in the 
January RECORD without any mention of the new 
British Standard for Transliteration of Cyrillic 
and Greek Characters published last July as 
B.S.2979: 1958. This includes both the ‘‘British” 
and “‘international’’ systems for Cyrillic as well 
as a single rule-of-thumb scheme for Greek 
(ancient, mediaeval and modern). 

The standard ‘‘British’’ system is based on the 
1953 Royal Society/British Academy recom- 
mendation mentioned by the author, but modi- 
fied slightly for Russian and amplified to include 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian, with the J/atinica, 
following its steady acceptance in Yugoslavia 
itself adopted for Serbian Cyrillic; in harmony 
with English alphabetic tradition, it offers English- 
speaking users the world over the advantages of 
greater readability and pronounceability than the 
‘‘international’’ system, and already there are 
signs, notably in the U.S.A., that the “British” 
system may well become the standard ‘‘English”’ 
system for all but certain more specialized 
requirements such as those of cartographer. 
Indeed, what seems to some an unfortunate 
duality in this new British standard B.S.2979 
(serving only to postpone the widest adoption of 
a single world system) may yet, paradoxically 
enough, lead to simpler transliteration practice 
by bringing about the much-needed unification 
of practices in the English-speaking world. 

The ‘‘international’ system included in 
B.S.2979 is a more comprehensive scheme in- 
tended to meet the needs of organizations 
deeply involved in international exchange of 
ideas and documents, linguistic, postal, tourist, 
etc.; for modern Cyrillic (Russian, Serbian, etc.), 
it conforms to ISO/R9 (1955)—the recommenda- 
tion of the International Organization for 
Standardization, but includes additional tables 
for Church Slavonic and Rumanian Cyrillic 
to meet the requirements of scholars and philo- 
logists. 

In his article, the author dismisses the *“ISO” 
or “international” scheme in favour of the Royal 
Society (substantially the “‘British’’) scheme on 
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the grounds that it uses diacriticals not available 
on the normal English typewriter keyboard and 
in a way unfamiliar to English users from the 
point of view of pronunciation—though this, he 
concedes, is a secondary consideration. As to 
typeability, the same cataloguer coping with 
Russian may well be faced with texts in French or 
Spanish, Czech or Polish, Scandinavian tongues 
and even German itself, all with a wide range of 
diacriticals which have to be dealt with somehow 
—by having them fitted to his typewriter in place 
of less useful signs or by writing them in. How- 
ever, the “ISO” recommendation (cf. p. 11, 
B.S.2979) permits alternative (single- and double- 
quote) signs available on any typewriter. Pro- 
nounceability is certainly not the strong point 
of the ISO system, and for many this may be the 
paramount consideration dictating the adoption 
of the “‘British’”’ system. But for cataloguing, of 
all purposes, the question of consistency in ren- 
dering names of persons, places, etc., in all 
countries using Cyrillic might be considered at 
least as important, and here the “‘international” 
or ISO scheme certainly scores, for it has to make 
no special concessions to the /atinica, an exten- 
sion of which is the basis of its renderinys for all 
the Slav languages using Cyrillic. Although it 
seems unlikely that the Russians will ever have 
two alphabets, as the Yugoslavs have, the chances 
that they would ever adopt for their own use the 
‘“‘British’’ scheme are small indeed, for it is 
reported that the Soviet Government has only 
recently decreed the adoption of a transliteration 
system using all the diacriticals of the “‘inter- 
national” ISO-type scheme and differing there- 
from in only two significant items, namely their 
use of ch (where ISO has h and “‘British’’ kh) 
and ’o (where ISO and “‘British’”’ both have the 
é of the Cyrillic original)! 

These factors are surely worth considering 
before making any final decision as to which 
system to adopt for cataloguing? 


THE ROBERTS REPORT 


Mr. P. D. Pock.inetTon, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Bebington Puviic Library, writes: 

After many months of eager anticipation, the 
report of the Roberts Committee has been pub- 
lished. Despite the initial boost given to the 
report by the B.B.C. in its news bulletins, the 
amount of national publicity it has received has 
been lamentably small and this fact must surely 
come as a disappointment to many of us. How- 
ever, the speed with which the report went out 
of print is an encouraging sign that at least 
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one section of the community considers it a 
matter of some importance. What must un- 
doubtedly be in the minds of many of us now is 
the question: where do we go from here? 

It is rapidly becoming apparent that, com- 
promise though they inevitably are, the full 
recommendations of the committee have pleased 
very few (if any) public librarians and authority 
members. To some, they appear so limited as 
to be virtually useless; to others, they sound the 
knell of the local library service as such. The 
arguments and counter-arguments have already 
begun and seem likely to continue for a long 
time. Is this to be the final outcome of so much 
effort? Will the Roberts report—like the 
McColvin report before it—just lie on the table 
merely to act as a stimulus for professional 
discussion and a fruitful source of examination 
questions for several decades to come? 

Surely not! Surely the report contains enough 
common ground on which we can all meet and 
agree. Do we not ai/ want to see bigger and better 
public libraries built, more and _better-paid 
librarians employed and a more generous 
financial provision for books and _ related 
materials? These are matters on which we must 
all agree and this why we must all of us—from 
the President down to the lowliest junior assistant 
—-strive to see that this document (and through 
it, the public library service of this country) is 
discussed in private houses and in public houses, 
in the local press and the national press, on the 
radio and on television, at political meetings and 
—most important of all—at Westminster itself. 
Only in this way, by a truly united effort, can 
we hope for anything at all to be done. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Davin W. Hope, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Reading University Library, writes: 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Morrish (January 
RECORD) could not attend the U. & R. Section, 
London Group, discussion of the proposed 
syllabus; but if he attended the London con- 
ference of the U. & R. Section, in January, he 
will know that tne syllabus has been thoroughly 
discussed at local and national meetings of the 
section and in the appropriate committees of the 
L.A. The indifference Mr. Morrish has found is 
perhaps acquiescence in reform. I suppose that 
the reform of the F.L.A., as proposed, is not 
discussed because no one opposes it. I hope that 
such useful contributions to knowledge as 
reports on the practices of libraries with generous 
staffing and advanced techniques, as editions of 
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libraries’ supplementary codes for cataloguers, 
as investigations of foreign bibliographical 
terms and their treatment in catalogues in 
English, and as original contributions to the 
general theory of administration, will be admis- 
sible for the F.L.A. and that it will foster the 
recording and advancement of professional 
knowledge. 

I fully agree with Mr. Morrish that professional 
education extends beyond examinations. Exami- 
nations can test only the acquisition of small 
portions of knowledge within our wide syllabus, 
too vast for possible examinations to test know- 
ledge of the whole. Some parts of librarianship 
an examination cannot test. There are some who 
claim to have passed Group B of the Regis- 
tration Examination by learning notes without, 
as they say, wasting time looking at books. We 
need well-devised examinations to encourage and 
test, as far as they can, learning about librarian- 
ship; above them, we need good teaching and 
students eager to learn widely and deeply, as well 
as desirous of qualifying. 

What is good: teaching in librarianship? I 
doubt Mr. Morrish’s assertion that education is 
as technical as librarianship. There are studies 
associated with teaching, including history of 
education, educational administration, psycho- 
logy and statistical method, but only studies of 
teaching method and of the teaching of a subject 
help decisively in teaching. Some can teach well 
with no knowledge of these subjects, while others, 
knowing them, cannot teach. But can one cata- 
logue without knowledge of codes, choose a 
method of documentary reproduction without 
knowledge of processes, or help readers to find 
information without knowledge of reference 
works? I suggest that education is not a tech- 
nical subject like librarianship, because its 
theory does not comprise indispensable tech- 
niques. It includes methods that may help a 
teacher, methods largely peculiar to each subject, 
but consists mainly of other subjects than teach- 
ing, useful as a basis for thought but dispensable. 
If I am mistaken, I shall be grateful for correction. 
I think, however, that what I suggest about 
education is widely held, especially at the place 
other than that where Mr. Morrish has settled. 

Some lecturing at schools of librarianship is 
outstandingly good. Some needs improving. 
Study of educational theory might help some- 
what, but I think that in higher education, in 
schools of librarianship as in universities, far 
more valuable in teachers are outstanding 
intelligence, penetration of the whole subject 
(arising from unlimited interest), understanding 
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of the students’ previous knowledge and diffi- 
culties, readiness to discuss and go deeper into 
any topic, and plenty of time. 

Others than I can better suggest what reforms 
are needed to produce these conditions at schools 
of librarianship. Let me say only that, although 
there are, even among my contemporaries, 
librarians of remarkable ability who have not 
taken a full-time course, all librarians would gain 
in breadth and/or depth of knowledge if they 
attended a two-year full-time course for the 
proposed Registration Examination. I think that 
eveh graduates should do this, to be free immedi- 
ately afterwards for other study, of librarianship 
for the F.L.A. or of another subject for a higher 
degree or of foreign languages. However, at 
least one distinguished librarian maintains that 
no examination should be introduced for the 
A.L.A. requiring a graduate to take a course of 
more than one year. To try to meet this view- 
point, as far as possible, while maintaining an 
adequate examination for chartered librarians, 
I have proposed that graduates should be per- 
mitted to obtain the qualification of, say, 
Graduate Licentiate of the Library Association, 
by passing (on pp. 98-9 of the 1957 Recorp) 
papers 1, 2, 3, 9 and 10, and to proceed from this 
to the A.L.A. This should encourage those who 
will not stu@y two years for the A.L.A. to obtain 
some professional qualification. I include papers 
9 and 10, because I consider these necessary for 
work in academic libraries, for cataloguing. 
I do not think that other librarians, who may 
wish to work in lending libraries or children’s 
departments, should be made to take these two 
papers. Let us preserve the freedom of choice 
allowed by the proposed syllabus, except where 
a library’s needs require specialization. I hope 
that, when the new syllabus is in use, chartered 
librarians will be permitted to take extra papers 
and that there will be courses beyond the exami- 
nation level for those wanting more advanced 
knowledge—perhaps each year a series of 
discussions on some subject. 

Many of us cannot take a two-year full-time 
course, Owing to the lack of grants. It has been 
suggested that grants should be automatically 
awarded to anyone accepted as a university 
student. If this were enacted, we might find that 
students of librarianship could obtain grants only 
by going to U.C.L. It will be absurd if librarians 
cannot obtain grants just because their schools 
happen to be mostly outside universities. 

It is to be hoped that the present Ministry of 
Education Committee on Grants to Students, 
having evidence from the Library Association and 
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possibly also from some librarians, will recom- 
mend that grants, comparable to those at univer- 
sities, should be awarded automatically to 
students of librarianship outside universities. 
Graduates will be unable to obtain a thorough 
education in librarianship unless such grants are 
provided at commercial and technical colleges in 
the same way as at universities—because the 
division between the two kinds of institutions is 
not wholly logical. Personally, I think schools of 
librarianship might possibly enter universities. 
There are in universities non-graduate members 
of academic staffs, who teach students taking, 
amongst other qualifications, external examina- 
tions in art and music. Must librarianship be for 
ever excluded ? 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. C. M. Hart ey, F.L.A., Librarian-i 
charge, Litherland Region, Lancashire Cov 
Library, writes: 


The L.A. annual conference, writes Mr. P 
(February Recorp), “in its general sess:ons 
presents aspects of library affairs of interes: to 
all librarians, and in its sectional meetings c: 
for the special needs of particular branches o! 


ters 
our 
work”. In looking through the jation’s 
Annual Report for 1957, I noted that a!! the 
branches and sections whose reports were in- 
cluded had held their own week-end conferences 
or schools. The ‘‘special needs of particular 
branches of our work’’ would appear, therefore, 
to be being met by these sectional conferences. 
The profession is already in danger of talking 
itself silly with its innumerable meetings. Pe: haps 
a short conference on “‘library affairs of interest 
to all librarians’’, held every two or three years or 
so, would prove to be as much as we need 

There would remain the A.G.M. and the 
Presidential Address. Instead of being held at 
some seaside resort, perhaps these could take 
place at a good communications centre (c.g., 
Birmingham or Manchester), thus increasing the 
chance of attendance by a greater number of 
librarians. 


Miss J. Knott, B.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
Shipley Public Libraries, writes: 


It is surely desirable to have an annual gathering 
together of members of the library profession. 
The fault of the L.A. Conference lies, it seems to 
me, neither in its size nor in its length, but in its 
organization. Its proceedings are too general 
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to be of use to the various specialized sections of 
the profession. 

Other bodies—doctors and scientists, for 
example—seem to find no difficulty in over- 
coming this problem. The obvious solution is 
to reorganize the conference as a series of sec- 
tional meetings. This arrangement provides for 
a series of specialist papers and discussions on 
the problems of different types of libraries— 
university, youth, special, public, etc., and yet 
allows for the overlapping of interests. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
LIBRARY POSTS 


Mr. J. Harwey, F.L.A., Director, Paramus 
Public Library, Paramus, N.J., U.S.A., writes: 


Some American and Canadian libraries are 
advertising for British librarians, and I think 
someone should make a few comments on this, 
especially as conversion at official exchange rates 
can give no idea of the real value of salaries in 
these countries. 

One American library (7.L.S., 30th January) 
advertises for chartered librarians at ‘*$2,224— 
$5,605 (£1,508—£2,000)". The arithmetic of 
conversion seems to be faulty here, but even so 
I do not think one could live comfortably in this 
country on $2,224. While the exchange rate is 
about 2-8 dollars to the pound, the real value, 
I should say, is nearer six to the pound. The 
minimum salary for typists in my own library is 
$2,400, and the last clerical appointment was 
made at $2,800. A good typist can earn more in 
a commercial establishment. Inexperienced library 
school graduates in this part of the country 
command about $4,500, and New York public 
libraries have recently raised their minimum 
professional salaries to $4,440. Government, 
commercial and industrial libraries offer con- 
siderably more, but still find it hard to attract 
first-class assistants. 

Salaries in Canada seem to be generally lower, 
but when I lived in Toronto four years ago, living 
costs were higher than they are here in the 
New York area. 

Certification is likely to cause British librarians 
trouble. Unless he has a university degree, the 
British librarian may find it hard to obtain a state 
certificate, and as a result may not obtain full 
professional standing. (In my experience the 
average American library school graduate knows 
much less than the average Associate of the 
Library Association, but knowledge does not 
enter into it.) Many public libraries in the United 
States are under civil service jurisdiction, and 
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lack of U.S. citizenship can cause difficulties in 
obtaining a job, as well as in obtaining certifica- 
tion. Certification regulations in Ontario have 
been changed since I was there, and I believe 
British librarians now get a better deal in Canada 
than they did. 

I wonder if the L.A. has any information service 
for members who may seek overseas posts, and 
if not whether it would be a good idea to start 
one? When I make my next move I shall be glad 
if I can be told things that I have only learned 
by experience in North America. 

(The Library Association is fully aware of the points 
raised by Mr. Harley. An information service on the lines 
suggested has long been available and advice has been 
given to many members. Any member contemplating 


taking a post overseas and requiring further information 
is invited to contact the Secretary.—Eb.] 


GRAMOPHONE STYLUS CARDS 


Mr. J. W. Howes, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Walthamstow Public Libraries, writes: 


Librarians who have a gramophone record 
library under their care may be interested to 
learn that an excellent set of 5 in. x 3 in. cards 
giving full details of how to change almost every 
stylus fitted in British L.P. equipment may be had 


on request from Messrs. Goldring of 486-488 
High Road, Leytonstone, E.11. 

The cards are intended as mounts for the 
actual needles, and on the front are listed all the 
various pick-ups for which the specific stylus 
thus mounted will fit. On the back of the cards 
are most exact instructions for changing the 
stylus, often in greater detail than the maker’s 
handbooks. We have already found them most 
useful when dealing with the borrower who is 
quite certain that it is impossible to change the 
stylus fitted in his record player. 

I have checked with Messrs. Goldring, who 
state they will be pleased to supply a set of cards 
to any library that applies for them without 
charge, although they have had no other applica- 
tions before from other libraries. 

Armed with an up-to-date set of these cards 
and the excellent Points on pick-up by F. Wilson, 
published by A. C. Farnell, Ltd., of Leeds, the 
record librarian should be able to deal with the 
majority of queries that arise about this most 
important aspect of maintaining any stock of 
L.P. records in a good condition, without trying 
to become an expert in a highly technical subject 
which has only an indirect relationship to 
librarianship. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Mrs. O. B. West, University Microfilms Ltd., 
Dering Yard, 67 New Bond Street, W.1, writes: 


On reading the editorial or: out-of-print books 
in the January issue of the RecorD, may we say 
we have been most interested in, and appreciative 
of, the many activities of the London and Home 
Counties Branch in this connection. 

You are doubtless aware of our new service, 
which provides full-size Xerocopies of books 
which are otherwise unobtainable, and we are 
pleased to be able to say that we are receiving 
very many orders for reproductions of out-of- 
print books that are obviously not due to be 
re-issued, or for rare works. 

We now have a list of titles which have been 
reproduced by this process, and these are being 
sent through to Mr. Tomlinson in the hope 
they will prove of interest (see page 96 of this 
issue). 


PRESERVATION OF BOOKS 


Mr. G. J. Bontort, A.L.A., Assistant Libra- 
rian, Ministry of Supply Central Library, writes: 


Mrs. White’s letter published in the February 
issue Of the RecorD is most interesting. I can 
corroborate her statement about mould from 
my Own experience, not in the tropics, but 
in this country. 

My family moved house in August last year 
to what is generally considered to be one of the 
drier parts of England, Essex. We took over a 
bungalow which had not been occupied for some 
eighteen months or so. It was the warmest time 
of the year and the rooms did not seem damp, 
so I happily transferred my collection of books 
to their new surroundings. 

To my horror I found that by the New Year 
they all felt a little damp and the paper had 
begun to buckle slightly. Those which showed 
signs of being worst affected were the ones 
published by O.U.P. in dark blue bindings, being 
discoloured and exuding a faint musty odour. 
The one book on which there was a definite 
growth of mould was also the one book I pos- 
sessed bound in black cloth. 

I heartily support Mr. Hoy in his suggestion 
that publishers be prevailed upon to incorporate 
in their materials some chemical to combat 
mould, fungus, insects and other enemies of 
books, 
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REPORT OF SECOND ANGLO- 
SCANDINAVIAN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Mr. R. D. Rares, F.L.A., Borough Librarian 
of Lewisham, writes: 

I am sorry that Mr. Philip Whiteman in his 
comments on this report (February Recorpb, 
pp. 53-4) inadvertently threw aspersions on the 
editorial prowess of my co-editor, Miss Jane A. 
Downton, M.A., as well as myself. 

May I clear Miss Downton’s name immedi- 
ately by stating that she had nothing to do with 
the reduction of the papers presented to the 
conference—the decision being taken by me for 
two quite valid reasons: 

(a) that the report was primarily intended for 
those who attended the conference and 
who would therefore have the full length 
preprints to refer to; 
as the Lewisham Borough Council had so 
nobly agreed to foot the bill for the produc- 
tion of 300 copies, it was only reasonable 
to limit the expenditure to cover essential 
printing. 

In conclusion, being an instructor in one «f our 
library schools, Mr. Whiteman might be iater- 
ested to know that the report was not dupli- ated, 
but typed on to ““Duplimats” and run off on a 
litho-offset machine. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY STAFF AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Mr. R. J. Hoy, B.Sc., F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, writes: 

At the L.A. Conference at Brighton last year the 
A.A.L. session was addressed by Mr. Pocklinzton, 
who stressed and lamented the loss of abie staff 
from public libraries. I wrote a letter, which 
appeared in the Assistant Librarian, in which I 
suggested that public libraries could help them- 
selves to some extent in this matter by not limiting 
their recruiting to members of public library 
staffs, but by accepting applications for vacancies 
from members of non-public library staffs. To do 
this would involve modifying the wording of 
many advertisements, which so frequently call for 
previous experience in public libraries. 

I understand that the A.A.L. Council supports 
my views, but feels unable to take any active 
steps in the matter, since this is really the concern 
of chief librarians and employing authorities. 

Now comes the report of the Roberts Com- 
mittee, which draws attention to a shortfall of 
hundreds of qualified librarians in the public 
library service, and I am accordingly writing in 
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the hope that chief public librarians will pay some 
heed to my suggestion, and thereby open up a 
channel whereby a few, at least, of their vacancies 
may be filled. 

I am not now thinking of the most senior posts, 
nor of those which require very special qualifica- 
tions; for the rest it is surely unnecessary to insist 
upon previous public library experience. For 
years the non-public libraries in this country 
have recruited staff from public libraries in the 
belief, which experience has shown to be well- 
founded, that experience in any type of library 
may be adapted to service in any other type, 
thereby helping to demonstrate the basic unity 
of the profession. For years there has been a 
steady traffic of staff from public to non-public 
libraries, but very little indeed in the reverse 
direction; to some extent this is undoubtedly due 
to the unwillingness of public libraries to accept 
special library experience as adequate for their 
purposes. 

May I therefore urge upon chief public libra- 
rians the view that they can do something, at 
least, to reduce their total of unfilled vacancies 
by wording their advertisements in such a way 
as to make it clear that they are prepared to 
consider applicants with suitable experience in 
any sort of library, in the knowledge that such 
experience can profitably be adapted to work in 
public libraries. 

There is a further point, which involves looking 
some way ahead. A number of special libraries 
which are attached to commercial or industrial 
undertakings may well find it impossible to offer 
scales of salary which will provide a livelihood 
for more than their chief librarians, and some- 
times possibly not even for him/her; in due time, 
therefore, such staff will be seeking posts else- 
where. Can it be doubted that, with their highly 
developed knowledge and experience of the 
specialized practice of information services in 
those libraries, they would be most valuable 
recruits to public libraries, if only these were 
willing to admit them? 


A.P.T. Il AWARD 


[We regret that we are unable to print all the letters 
received on this subject. They have, however, been 
brought to the attention of the Secretary and will be 
considered when decisions are made regarding the next 
steps to be taken by the Association.—Ep.] 

Mr. J. S. PARKER, Hon. Secretary, West Riding 
County Library Staff Association, writes: 

This Association wishes to express its profound 
consternation at the terms of the new N.J.C. 
A.P.T. Il award for Chartered Librarians. The 
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award confirms our view that the principle of 
basing salary negotiations for Chartered Libra- 
rians in the public library service solely on the 
number of staff supervised is unrealistic and com- 
pletely out of touch with present-day conditions 
in public libraries. 

It is ludicrous for national awards not to take 
into account qualifications, experience and, most 
of all, responsibility. The present pay structure in 
public libraries is already seriously hampering the 
recruitment of staff of suitable calibre and this 
award will undoubtedly aggravate the situation 
still further. 

We demand that the Library Association give 
urgent consideration to the question of consul- 
tation with N.A.L.G.O. with a view to the 
immediate re-opening of negotiations for a 
comprehensive salary structure. This should 
recognize that experience and responsibility, in 
addition to control of staff, are required for many 
posts in public librarianship. 


Mrs. J. F. Rocznrox, F.L.A., Deputy County 
Librarian of Norfolk, writes: 

Eighteen members of this staff would like to 
associate themselves with the opinions expressed 
by the West Riding County Library Staff Asso- 
ciation in their recent letter to you. 

They agree with that Association that the 
number of people supervised often in no way 
reflects the amount of responsibility or impor- 
tance of work performed and is an impractical 
criterion on which to base the award. 

They also consider that to have ignored the 
part of the salary structure above A.P.T. II in 
relation to higher posts in library work is dis- 
couraging to the acceptance of responsibility and 
to more advanced study, and may also deter 
possible entrants with better educational quali- 
fications from regarding favourably the possibility 
of a career in the library service. 

They hope that efforts will be made to reopen 
negotiations bearing in mind the recommenda- 
tions of the Roberts Report. 


Mr. 


B. Somers, A.L.A., Deputy County 
Librarian of East Suffolk, and others, write: 


We disagree with the principle of basing salary 
negotiations for Chartered Librarians in the 
public library service on the number of staff 
supervised. 

As members of a county library system which 
has been operating the token system of charging 
successfully for several years and has always 
tried to streamline its administration to the 
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improvement of the book service, in the belief 
that the public joins a library for books not 
administrative systems, we cannot agree with a 
ruling which says in effect *“‘build up your adminis- 
tration and improve your salaries’. We believe 
in an economic and efficient library service with 
salaries based on the work and responsibility 
of staff not on numbers, but brought more into 
line with those of professional staff of other local 
government departments. 


Miss E. E. D. Stevenson, M.A., F.L.A., 
Deputy County Librarian of Northumberland, on 
behalf of all qualified members on her staff, writes: 


We wish to associate ourselves with the 
opinions expressed in the recent letter to you 
from the Staff Association of the West Riding 
County Library, protesting against the new 
N.J.C. A.P.T. If award for chartered librarians, 
and calling for the re-opening of negotiations 
for a revised salary structure in public libraries. 


Mr. W. G. Sanrorp, A.L.A., County Librarian 
of East Suffolk, writes: 

May I place on record a point of view relating 
to the recent award to library staffs in a 
county where the token system of book-charging 
is in operation. As a result of the economy of this 
method, I have branch libraries serving the 
surrounding district issuing 250,000 books per 
annum (staff 3) and 100,000 (1). In case an 
eyebrow is raised, I will add that in the latter case 
a responsible volunteer assists on some evenings 
at busy times—but it is not really necessary. 

Would someone who helped to negotiate this 
award kindly inform me how I can get my branch 
librarians with the necessary qualifications 
properly rewarded, and my more senior staff 
evaluated in relation to them for their help and 
thought in bringing it about? 
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POSTAGE STAMPS 


Miss C. Puce, Librarian, Milk Marketing Board, 
writes : 

With reference to Mr. J. G. O’Leary’s letter in 
the February issue, many small organizations 
(not booksellers, of course), from whom the 
special librarian has to buy publications, prefer 
small sums to be remitted in stamps, thus climi- 
nating book-keeping entry. Who are we to gain- 
say them? 

The point about stamps is obviously their 
immediate usability; if this library had to 
arrange for postal orders on every postage re/und, 
it might just as well close down. The application 
would have to go through the cashier’s depart- 
ment and would take three days to a week. 

Conversely, however, no one need send us 
stamps, as we do not receive the benefit, the 
cashier’s department realize the value and credit 
it, by some strange logic, to the sender—n.t to 
our library which has incurred the expense, and 
thus shows inflated accounts. 


PUNCH DRUNK 


Mr. F. C. Ticue, B.A., F.L.A., City Lib 
of Nottingham, writes: 


ing 
cad 
ttle 


I think Mr. Callander’s comparison of le 
library staffs and the respective output pe! 
achieved by each (March issue, p. 75) is a 
unfortunate, exposing, as it does, a naive view 
held by him, that to achieve a rate of over | .000 
issues per head of staff weekly is a matter of good 
librarianship, and herein is a fallacy. 

Leaving aside the fact that my own Certral 
Lending Library serves a much larger syst: :. in 
terms of service points than that serve: by 
Croydon, and leaving aside, too, the regional 
aspect of our service as distinct from a suburban 
service such as Croydon; if one applies Mr. 
Callander’s own index to his system, then one is 
forced to the conclusion that he is over-staffec by 
approximately 40 staff. Presumably he hopes 
to achieve this greater economy by the use of 
more machines but, with many librarians, service 
is of far more importance than mere mechanical 
processes. 

In applying the epithet “Luddite” to my 
criticism, Mr. Callander presumably does not 
realize that the intelligent Luddites were not so 
much concerned with the replacement of men by 
machines but by the fact that the machines 
turned out shoddy work. Mr. Callander is 
kinder than he knows. 
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LONDON UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 

Mr. K. M. Newsury, F.L.A., Hon. Publica- 
tions Officer, London and Home Counties Branch, 
writes : 

In the notice of the second edition of the 
London union list of periodicals which appeared 
in the March issue, the reviewer has contented 
himself with a reference to the provision of 
periodicals in the London area as revealed by 
L.U.L.O.P., and the price of the publication. 
Price is obviously an important factor to both 
publisher and purchaser, and Mr. Mallaber can 
be assured that the London and Home Counties 
Branch Committee went into the matter very 
carefully before making their decision. 

To the large majority of purchasers, as L.A. 
members, the increase is not the 300 per cent 
stated, but just over 200 per cent. Even so, this is 
a considerable increase, which can be justified 
by the improvement in typography (carefully 
chosen format and layout compared with 
Replika reproduction) and a well-bound book 
(compared with paper covers). As one of the 
editors of the 1951 edition, Mr. Mallaber will 
realize that the Committee were less concerned 
that the new edition should be “‘handsome” than 
that it should be legible and durable. I believe 
that, by working on the foundations already 
established, this has been achieved. 

As for the financing of the book, the fact that 
we have waited six months for a review to appear 
in the Recorp enables me to say that £700 of 
the L.A.’s loan has already been repaid out of 
income from sales of the book. In any case it was 
never the Branch’s intention to default on its 
obligations. 


The Library Association Library 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 

Decemser, 1958, To JaNuARY, 1959 
(Continued from previous issue) 
020—Lisrary Economy 
Sayers, W. C. B. Mees got pe on 

theoretical, historical and practical, with readings, 
exercises and examination papers. 9th ed. London, 
Grafton, 1959. 320 p. 025.4 
Cocxerett, S. M. The repairing of books. London, 
Press, 1958. 110 p. 025.7 

Asu, L., compiler. Subject collections: a guide to special 
book collections and subject emphases as reported by 
university, college, public and special libraries in the 
United States, the Territories, and Canada. New 
York, Bowker, 1958. 476 p. 026.0097 

Keys, T. E. Applied medical library practice. 

Ill., Charles E. Thomas, 1958. 495 p. 

Lonpon. Tue Brrrish INSTITUTION OF RADIO ENGINEERS. 
Library services and technical information for the 
radio and electronic engineer. 1958. 72 p. 026.6213 

Worma.p, F., and Wriaur, C. E., editors. The English 
library before 1700; studies in its history. London, 
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the Athlone Press, University of London, 1958. 
273 p. 027.042 
Downs, R. B., editor. The status of American college and 
university librarians. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1958. 176 p. 027.773 
ScHooL Liprary ASSOCIATION. Primary SCHOOLS SuB- 
Committee. The library in the primary school. 
London, 1958. 100 p. 027.8222 
Darton, F. J. H. Children’s books in England: five 
centuries of social life. 2nd ed. Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958. 367 p. 028.5 
International conference on scientific information: pre- 
prints of papers for the International conference on 
scientific information, Washington, D.C., November 
16-21, 1958. Washington, D.C., National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council, 1958. 
1,427 p. 029 
Casey, R. S., and others. Punched cards: their applica- 
tions to science and industry. 2nd ed. New York, 
Reinhold, 1958. 697 p. 029.2 
Perry, J. W., and Kent, A. Tools for machine literature 
searching: semantic code dictionary, equipment, 
procedures. New York, Interscience Publishers, 
1958. 972 p. 029.2 
090—Book RARITIES 
Rae, T., and HANDLEY-TAYLOR, G., compilers. The book 
of the private press: a checklist. Greenock (Scotland), 
The Signet Press, 1958. 48 p. 094.1 
600—Userut ARTs 
Baur, K. Mit Biichern wohnen. Miinchen, Verlag George 
D.W. Callwey; London, Tiranti, (Germany, 1958.] 
132 p. 645.49 
McLean, R. Modern book design from William Morris 
to the present day. London, Faber, 1958. 116 p. 655 
JennettT, S. Pioneers in printing. London, Routledge & 
K. Paul, 1958. 196 p. 655.1 
STUDENT AND ScHo.astic Surveys. The student press 
survey, 1958-59. London, Educational Publicity, 
1958. 71 p. 659.1 


Reviews 
Essex County Lisrary. Drama catalogue. 1958. 
172 pp. (Chelmsford, Essex Co. L., 6s.) 

Essex has once more excelled itself. The 
calendars issued by its Record Offices are already 
justly famous, and this Catalogue is a most 
worthy addition to our bibliographical shelves. 
It consists mainly of plays for reading and 
production; the majority of them are modern 
plays in English or in English translation; the 
choice of title has been catholic, and ranges from 
Enid Blyton to Ionesco and Brecht. 

The plays are catalogued under title, with 
details of author, date of publication or first 
production (the latter a very useful and rarely- 
given piece of information), number of characters 
and scenes, locality, period and derivation 
(i.e., whether based on or translated from 
another book or play). There are three main 
lists: long, short and junior. There is, of course, 
an author index, and the appendices classify the 
plays under every conceivable head, such as by 
type (comedy, tragedy, etc.), by sex of cast, by 
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GOOD, ATTRACTIVE 
LIBRARY STOCK 





Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand condition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. Each is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a strong trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 

Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London will be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.2 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Telephone HOLborn 4343 
e. 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are available at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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dialect (arranged under country) and historical 
plays. (A further refinement might have been 
to group the latter under period.) There is, lastly, 
a very good basic list of textbooks, with no 
glaring omissions—except perhaps the John 
Gloag books on furniture and Allardyce Nicoll’s 
study on the development of the theatre. 

On the whole, however, it is a most praise- 
worthy achievement and well designed to stimu- 
late further our present renaissance in the drama. 
Other libraries please copy. 

A. M. C. KAHN 


Giascow, MitcHert Lisprary. Catalogue of 
Robert Burns Collection. 1959. vii, 217 pp. 
frontis. (Glasgow P.L., 21s.) 

The catalogue of a special collection has a real 
meaning and value only when the collection 
achieves something like comprehensiveness in 
its field. The catalogue under review meets this 
essential requirement, for it records more than 
3,500 volumes in what is believed to be the largest 
Burns collection in the world. Its first part lists 
over 600 editions of the poet’s works, from the 
famous Kilmarnock first edition of 1786 to the 
Alloway bicentenary edition of 1959, edited by 
Mr. A. G. Hepburn of the Mitchell Library, one 
of the compilers of this catalogue. The editions 
do not only span 170 years of time: they have 
been published in towns as far apart as Cin- 
cinnati and Tokyo, Reykjavik and Tel Aviv, 
and in languages as remote from Burns’s “‘plain, 
braid Lallans”’ as mediaeval Latin and Esperanto. 
In this first part the arrangement is by country, 
town and publisher, with a chronological index 
of dated editions in the collection. 

The second part of the catalogue is devoted to 
‘*Burnsiana’’. Here the arrangement is alpha- 
betical by author within each section. The main 
sections of this part are criticism (including 
reviews, essays, addresses, lectures and sermons), 
biography, topography, music, and the two 
sections devoted to poems on Burns, plays 
founded on his life, fiction and parodies. It is 
good, for example, to be reminded that there are 
other (and better) novels on ‘‘the life and loves 
of Robert Burns” than the late James Barke’s. 

The 36-page analytical index is a model of 
its kind. 

The catalogue is well printed on good quality 
paper. It is paper-bound only. As a result, 
however, the purchaser can have it rebound in 
whatever style is appropriate for the amount of 
wear and tear the volume is likely to receive. 
In Ayrshire it will be rebound for heavy duty! 

W. R. AITKEN 
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SUBJECT GUIDE TO BOOKS 


GENERAL Epriror: LIONEL R. McCOLVIN, c.3.£., F.L.A. 


ASSOCIATE Epirors: 


E. W. PADWICK, F.1.a., K. R. McCOLVIN, PF.1.a. 


| Sisk sets working day librarians have the query “I want a book about /his or that” 
and the lengthy and often fruitless search through catalogues and bibliographies 
begins. It is a necessary but very time-wasting service. This new SUBJECT GUIDE 
TO BOOKS is designed by practising librarians to provide specific answers to those 
frequent queries with all possible speed. 


The first volume covering the subjects HISTORY, TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
is now ready, and lists nearly 7,000 selected books under more than 3,000 alphabetical 
headings. All the continents and countries of the world, the states and major regions, 
the principal towns, rivers, lakes, seas, mountain ranges, deserts, etc., are listed separately. 
Other headings cover the history of the world, the continents, and of each country 
often by periods and special aspects; the important monarchs, presidents, statesmen 
and others of outstanding significance in history are given a place. 


It is proposed to publish a volume every twelve months. When the set is complete 
librarians will have to hand an unrivalled tool. Where no book is in print on a subject 
the most recent reliable book is listed; no important subject is omitted because a book 
is not at present available. Volume 2, Biography and Family History, will be published 
in the Autumn of 1959. 


It is obvious that the volumes will be specially valuable as a time-saver in branch 
libraries with a limited stock, small staff and relatively few reference facilities. A work 
of this kind involving months of patient research cannot in the nature of things be 
cheap, but in order to help library systems with a number of branches to purchase 
one for each service point we are arranging to supply libraries buying three or more 
copies of each volume at a reduced price. 


VOLUME I 
HISTORY, TRAVEL and DESCRIPTION 


Single copies + “n “8 3 sos. each 
Three copies kis be e a 458. each 
Six and more copies ¥ ‘i bis 40s. each 


JAMES CLARKE & CO. LTD., 33 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 

















Obituaries 


BARNARD.—Cyril Cuthbert Barnard, Librarian 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, .was killed in a traffic accident on 
6th March. He had been planning for his retire- 
ment soon, after having served for thirty-eight 
years at the School. During this period, he had 
developed the library from one of 3,000 volumes, 
used as a tea-room by about ninety students and 
staff, to that which today must be his memorial, 
a library almost unique in its specialized fields, 
with 40,000 volumes and 400 readers. 

From the Stationers’ School, Barnard went successively 
to the Reform Club Library, the Royal Society of 
Medicine and the Wellcome Historical Medical Library. 
He came to the School, in 1921, at the start of a period 
of expansion for, in 1926, the School was reconstituted 
within the University of London to teach public health 
as well as tropical medicine. Barnard soon found that 
existing classifications were unequal to the e‘Tective 
display of the wide range of literature needed by the 
School and he devised his own. The first edition of this 
was published in 1936, having been accepted for an 
Honours Diploma of the L.A. in 1931. Henry Bliss 


must have been impressed by this scheme, for he invited 
its author’s collaboration in his class H. After ‘e war, 
Barnard began to prepare for a new edition of |\is own 
scheme to allow for rapid advances in medicine . od the 
adoption of the scheme by librarians at home an’ «broad 
who favoured the aetiological basis of his classi: -ation. 


The World Health Organization library adopicd the 


classification in 1951 and its author was give: three 
months’ leave of absence to apply the schem: there. 
Since the publication of the second edition in 5, the 
users have grown in number to forty-five an com- 
mittee has been formed a year ago to co-ordinate ‘-velop- 
ments in the classification. 

Barnard was one of the pioneers in the form 1! i:struc- 
tion of his students in the use of the library, fo he began 


lectures to them in 1926. His lectures on bibliographical 
citation form the basis of his papers in the Librariar. 1950, 


39, and are shortly to be republished. He believe: firmly 
in inter-library co-operation and was for man) vears a 
member of council of the L.A. and BUCO!’ Since 
graduating B.A.(London) with honours as an external 


student in 1922, he had kept a live interest in |. oguages 


and was a Fellow of the Institute of Linguists. In Velwyn 
Garden City, he used his professional abilities ‘or the 
benefit of the community and was for many yea: chair- 
man of the local Libraries Committee. 

Cyril Barnard was a member of the Society of : riends 
and, in his professional life no less than amonyst his 


family, his faith was self-evident. Although geniie and 
kindly in manner, he was always prepared to tight in 
any cause which reason told him was just. He leaves a 
wife and two children and hundreds of friends. 

V. J. GLANVILLE 


The news of the death in a street accident on 6th March 
of Mr. Cyril C. Barnard, B.A., F.L.A., F.LC., will be 
received sadly by his colleagues in medical libraries 
throughout the world. Sir Philip Manson-Bahr has 
written, in his History of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
of the high esteem in which he was held by medical staff 
and students in his office as Librarian of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 
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Others will write of his “Classification for medical and 
veterinary libraries’’ and of his many activities within 
the Library Association; but it was in a different sphere 
that I met Mr. Barnard. He was for many years a member 
of the Library Committee in Welwyn Garden City, and 
formerly its Chairman. It is tragic to realize that in this, 
the year of his impending retirement from the London 
School Library, the new public library for which he had 
long striven is to be built in the Garden City. 

His gentle, shrewd observations and cheerful presence 
will be greatly missed by his colleagues. Mr. Barnard was 
a modest man, but his energies and enthusiasm were 
unflagging in library matters. He was also a great walker. 
On a Saturday several months ago he called at the 
Garden City library to discover the time of a meeting, to 
be held that day at the Hatfield Technical College, on 
information services in scientific and technical libraries. 
On learning that there was an hour before the meeting 
began, he set off robustly to walk the miles to Hatfield. 

Mr. Barnard’s contributions to librarianship were 
many ; | would like to choose one. He was the first in this 
country to introduce, at the suggestion of Sir Andrew 
Balfour in 1926, a system of instruction to medical 
students in the use of his library. 

RONALD STURT 


BRown.—We regret to note the death of Mr. 
John Grisdale Brown, F.L.A. He was originally 
at Bradford Central Library, from which he 
moved to Barking Public Libraries and then to be 
Librarian-in-charge of Haggerston Library, 
Shoreditch. He retired owing to ill health in 1947, 
and, while continuing membership of the L.A., 
spent his time writing fiction. He has had over 
50 stories broadcast and over 200 published, 
and his first novel was recently accepted. 


Woop.—Mr. H. G. Wood, F.L.A. (whose 
death was announced in our last issue) began his 
career over forty years ago in Manchester 
Reference Library. Going to Norwich as Chief 
Assistant, he met his wife on the staff and later 
moved on to Birmingham. After a period in the 
Administration Section he was placed in charge 
of Harborne Library which he left to become 
Deputy at Bilston in 1946, subsequently being 
promoted to Chief in 1954. 

In 1955 he founded “‘The Black Country 
Librarians’ Circle” to discuss problems common 
to smaller authorities in the area and to meet 
them by joint action. 

Mr. Wood was held in affectionate respect 
by his staff, as a very competent librarian whose 
sometimes precise manner failed to cloak a 
kindly and considerate nature. A railway en- 
thusiast with many other interests, he will be 
missed by colleagues and booksellers who will 
wish to tender their deep sympathy to his widow 
and two sons in their loss of Mr. Wood at the 
early age of 57. L. E. TAYLOR 
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Appointments and Retirements 


Armssy.—Miss R. L. Armsby, F.L.A., B.A., Senior 
Assistant, Swinton and P.L., to be Librarian, 
Wolverhampton and Staffordshire College of Technology. 

Broome.—Mr. E, M. Broome, F.L.A., Deputy County 
Librarian, Notts. Co.L., to be County Librarian, 
N. Riding Co.L. 

CaLLow.—Miss S. J. Callow to be Library Assistant, 
Harpenden Branch, Herts Co.L. 

CAMPBELL.—Mrs. M. R. Campbell, A.L.A., to be 
Regional Children’s Librarian, Great Harwood Region, 
Lancs. Co.L. 

CaTcuPpoLe.—Mr. D. C. Catchpole, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Kesteven Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Maidstone P.L. 

CHAPMAN.—Mr. E. W. Chapman, A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, West Ham P.L., to be Librarian, West Ham 
College of Technology. 

Corperoy.—Miss P. Corderoy, A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Brighton Technical College L., to be Assistant 
Librarian, Barrie P.L., Ontario, Canada. 

Epwarps.—Mr. A. J. Edwards, B.A., A.L.A., Assis- 
tant, Gravesend P.L., to be Deputy Librarian, Salisbury 
P.L. 

EGGLESTON.—Miss K. J. Eggleston, M.A., Library 
Assistant, Boreham Wood Branch, Herts. Co.L., to be 
Library Assistant, Leicester Colleges of Art and Tech- 
nology. 

Fippes.—Miss P. M. Fiddes, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Uganda Dept. of Agriculture, to be Librarian, Uganda 
Branch, E. Africa Literature Bureau. 

Furnt.—Mr. W. R. Flint, F.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Headingley Branch, Leeds P.L., to be Librarian, Roth- 
well (Yorks.) P.L. 

Fox.—Mr. L. H. Fox, Branch Librarian, Droitwich 
Branch, Worcs. Co.L., to be Librarian, Mid-Warwick- 
shire College for Further Education, Leamington Spa. 

Giutespre.—Mrs. G. Gillespie, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Preston P.L., has retired. 

Go...—Miss E. E. Goll, B.A., to be Assistant Libra- 
rian, Brighton Technical College L. 

Gunton.—Mr. D. Gunton, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Regional Library Service, Ministry of Education, 
N. Nigeria, B.W.A., to be Regional Librarian. 

Hamitton.—Mr. P. Hamilton, A.L.A., Librarian, 
British Scientific Instrument Research Association, to be 
Librarian, Morgan Crucible Co. Ltd. 
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HarGrave.—Mr. R. Hargrave, A.L.A., Mobile 
Librarian, Hants. Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, Walton 
and Weybridge District, Surrey Co.L. 

HeENDERSON.—Miss K. Henderson, A.L.A., Librarian- 
in-charge, Central Lending Library, Lambeth P.L., to be 
Reference Librarian. 

Hupson.—Mr. K. Hudson, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Hebburn Technical College, to be Tutor-Librarian, 
Carlisle Technical College. 

Lioyp.—Mr. N. Lloyd, A.L.A., District Librarian, 
W. Riding Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, Castleford P.L. 

Lorrus.—Miss P. M. Loftus, General Assistant, 
Preston P.L., to be Assistant Children’s Librarian. 

MAIDMENT.—Mr. W. R. Maidment, F.L.A., Chief 
Assistant Librarian, St. Marylebone P.L., to be Deputy 
Borough Librarian. 

MA.Bon.—Mr. R. H. Malbon, F.L.A., City Librarian, 
Wakefield P.L., to be Borough Librarian, Walsall P.L. 

Merrett.—Mr. F. B. Merrett, A.L.A., Manager, 
Public Libraries Dept., Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, to be 
Manager, Lawrence Book Co., London, W.C.1. 

Pearce.—Mr. R. L. Pearce, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Folkestone P.L., to be Librarian, Regional Library 
Service, Ministry of Education, N. Nigeria, B.W.A. 

Peprer.—Mr. A. G. Pepper, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Winchester P.L., to be Deputy Borough Librarian of 
Aldershot. 

Prrr.—Mr. D. R. Pitt, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Wandsworth P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Osterley 
Branch, Heston and Isleworth P.L. 

Pooie.—Mrs. L. N. Poole, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Beeston Region, Notts. Co.L., to resign. 

Saunpers.—Mr. C. S. Saunders, A.L.A., Photographs 
Librarian, C.O.L, to be Information Officer, U.K. Infor- 
mation Office, Toronto. 

SHACKLETON.—Mrs. S. M. Shackleton, Senior Assis- 
tant, Denton P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Heywood P.L. 


Change of Name 
Mr. P. SipesporHamM, A.L.A., has changed his surname 
by deed poll to STEPHEN. 


Register of Chartered Librarians 
Correction 
Troost.—We regret that, owing to a clerical error, 
the name of Mrs. M. N. Troost, A.L.A., was included in 
the list of members removed from the Register which 
appeared in the January, 1959, Recorp, page 15. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 


HOGS 


FOR AMERICAN BOOKS 


Now that spring is here, and there is money in the bank, a new look at our earlier 
bulletins of American books, dictionaries and foreign fiction may well prove rewarding 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Futt-time FinaL Course in LipraRIANSHIP 
This course will be offered during the 1959-60 Session 
commencing in September. Provision will be made for 
certain specialized alternative subjects, practical, and 
project work. Full details and application forms from the 
Principal, Municipal College of Commerce, College 
Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. Closing date for applica- 
tions, 3ist July. Full-time Registration Course also 
available. Enquiries invited. 


Appointments Vacant 
Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 
applying for any post in public libraries demanding 
Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 
which is advertised in the General or Clerical 
Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 

with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 

Applications are invited for persons suitably qualified 
academically and profesionally for two posts 
ASSISTANT LiBRARIAN. Salary scale: £950 x £50—- £1,250 
per annum. Child allowance. F.S.S.U. Passages for up 
to five persons on appointment, normal termination 
and on study leave when granted. 

Detailed applications (six copies) naming 
referees by 3ist May, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-Uni 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 W: 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further pari: 
may be obtained. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS 

CaTALoGuer. The Institute of Bankers require a 
Chartered Librarian to carry the reclassification of the 
Lending Library. The work is expected to take about 
twelve months. Applicants should have a socia! science 
background and experience of U.D.C. classification. 
They should write, quoting age, qualification and ¢xperi- 
ence, to The Secretary, The Institute of Bankers, 
10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


FRASER VALLEY REGIONAL LIBRARY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 

LIBRARIAN WANTED. Applications are invited from 
Chartered Librarians for permanent appointment or 
interneship. Salary range $3,840—$4,500. Three weeks’ 
vacation, pension, health insurance. Library district 
covers 1,600 square miles in the beautiful Fraser Valley. 
Congenial staff, new building. Further particulars from: 
Ronald Ley, Librarian, Fraser Valley Regional Library, 
Abbotsford, British Columbia, Canada. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for the above position. 
Applicants should be graduates with some previous 
experience of reference work. It would be an advantage 
if applicants had some Library School training. 

The salary will be at the rate of £810 per annum, rising 
to £1,000 per annum. The initial salary will be deter- 
mined according to the qualifications and experience of 
the appointee. An allowance is made towards travelling 


expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and London, on 
3Ilst May, 1959. 


COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

Applications are invited for the post of LipraRIAn. 
Preference will be given to a man with professional 
qualifications and administrative experience in a small 
special library. Salary £600 to £700 a year. Further 
information from the Secretary, College of Estate 
Management, St. Alban’s Grove, London, W.8. Closing 
date for applications 27th April, 1959. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(Unrtversity oF LONDON) 


Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
with experience in a medical library for the appointment 
of Lirprarian to the School from Ist October, 1959. 
The main School Library contains some 9,000 volumes 
with a periodicals list of 120; there are seven Department 
libraries. Salary £900 p.a. x £50—£1,150 p.a. plus £60 
London allowance. Family allowances: F.S.S.U. super- 
annuation. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, 8 Hunter Street, London, W.C.1. 


FISONS LTD. 

LiBRARIAN, female, required by Fisons Limited for 
their recently-established Research Station at Levington, 
near Ipswich, which deals with agronomic and chemical 
process research on fertilizers. Candidates should be 
preferably graduates with scientific background and 
library experience. Salary according to age and experi- 
ence. Pension scheme. 5-day week. Transport and canteen 
facilities available. 

Applications to Accountant Secretary, Fisons Ltd., 
Levington Research Station, near Ipswich. 








Now printing 
“ THE EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS ON EDUCATION” 





a classified and annotated bibliography from 
British sources 1945/57, with author/title index 
Compiled by Beryl Board 
price 14/6d (postage & packing | /-) from 


THE INSTITUTION OF PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
10 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, London, W. |! 











Wanted 


Copy of Dewey, 13th edition. Librarian, Southport 
Public Libraries. 

Library Association Subject Index to Periodicals. 
Annual volumes for years prior to 1948. Willing to pay 
reasonable price and postage. The Librarian, Leeds 
College of Art, Vernon Street, Leeds, 2. 





SCHOOL PRINTS LTD. 
incorporating 


PICTURES for INDUSTRY : PICTURES for HOSPITALS 
MOTCOMB FRAMES LTD. 


Send for free catalogue with over 
700 illustrations of educational 
colour prints and lithographs. 


13, MOTCOMB STREET, 
BELGRAVE SQUARE, S.W.|I. 





H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 
Medical Publishers and Booksellers 

















CRAMER’S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED 


139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 





SILK 
CHIFFON 
LISSE 


Universally used by Eminent Librarians 
and Archivists for the repair and 
preservation of books and manuscripts. 


Particulars and samples from:— 


COMBIER SILKS LIMITED 


308 Regent Street, London, W./ 














LEWIS’S LENDING LIBRARY 
MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
Annual Subscription from £1 17s. 6d. 


The LIBRARY includes all recent and 
standard works in all branches of 
Medicine, Science and Technology and is 
rticularly useful to Research workers, 
jeties, Institutions and Schools. 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


Bi-Monthly list of New Books and New 
editions added to the Library, sent post 
free on request. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE containing 
a classified index of authors and subjects 
revised to Dec. 1956. To Subscribers 
£1 5s. net; To non-subscribers £2 2s. net; 


postage 2s 





LONDON : H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 136 GOWER ST. 
Telephone: EUSton 4282 (9 lines) 
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BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS 


an 
the Mi @elaticltiac mm way 


is best 


for these 


(1) r contact into or over the spine, through the 
natural pnt A of te oe translucent air-cushion. 

(2) Two pages of books copied at the same time, 
when required. 

(3) pon volume copied, however large and bulky (e.g. News- 


r files 
(4) Pitele pressure needed, hence no damage to weak bindings 
or fragile documents. 
(5) A facsimile copy in less chan a minute, with equipment at 
these moderate prices: 
Foolscap > eahgacinee with CONSTAT ener => 
Double-Fscp. 
Full, details from 
CONTOURA PHOTOCOPYING LTD. 
S22 CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.7 




















No more queues 
at the counter 


Time and motion studies have 
shown that ‘Fk ecordak’ Photo- 
charging reduccs the time spent 
discharging books by over 60%. 
This means tit more of the 
library staff can be freed from 
routine tasks to carry out more 
useful work. 


The ‘Recordak’ Microfilmer 
Desk Model is a combined 
camera and viewer. It is very 
simple to operate and inexpensive 
to run. By providing a photo- 
facsimile of all transactions it cuts 
date- stamping, card - indexing 
and filing. 


Write for full details. 


DIVISION 





*Recordak’ isa 
registered trade mark 


Kodak wumiteo 


1-4, Beech Street, London, E.C.1. 





Fitted Book Case 


ij} in Limed Oak. 
it 
Tt > 
; tnge 
Some of the Library Furniture 


made for the Institute of 
Education, University of London. 


Card Index Cabinet with 
cupboard space below made in 
natural Mahogany. In 4 separate 
carcases |6ft. overall. 


B. Serota Ltd. 


Contractors to H. M. Government and to Municipal Authorities 
57 Downham Road, Kingsland Road, London. N.1 


vu 





IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL : 


TEL, CENTRAL 8351/3 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH 


THE LONDON UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


SECOND EDITION 
The first edition was published in 1951. This is a completely new publication, listing the 
current holdings and permanent files of municipal and county libraries in Greater London 
for several thousand periodicals, newspapers, society transactions and proceedings. Layout 
and typography have been designed for ease of reference. Strongly bound in cloth boards. 
“An indispensable guide’ (7.L.S.) “An indispensable bibliographical tool not only for local 


researchers but for libraries farther afield’’ (Municipal Journal). “‘An excellent and painstaking 
job.”’ (London Librarian). 


Price (post free): £3 5s. to L.A. members. £4 to non-members. 


Also available: Library Education Today (5s.). Libraries and the Book World (7s. 6d.). 
Education, Libraries and the Use of Books (7s. 6d.). 


For future publication: Notes for Tutors (First Professional Examination). Working Together 
(1959 Conference papers). 


Orders to: Branch Publications Officer, Central Library, Banstead Road, Purley, Surrey 





TO ALL LIBRARIANS 








Do rou USE DURAPLEX? 


THE CLEAR PLASTIC FILM FOR PROTECTIVE BOOK JACKETS 


MANUFACTURED IN ROLLS 93" x 100 YARDS 
(ALSO IN WIDTHS UP TO 48") 


THE COST? ABOUT 2d. PER JACKET 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES WRITE TO 


DURAPLEX (PLASTICS) LTD 


14 CAXTON ST., LONDON, S.W.! 
OR TELEPHONE ABBEY 1744/5/6 

















CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Originators of the 
‘contemporary’ patterned 


Rexine binding 


for Fiction and non-fiction. 


* 


Send for our catalogues of Adult 
and Juvenile Fiction ‘reprints’ in 


reinforced plastic covers. 











Printed by Headley Brothers Led 109 Kingsway London W C2 and Ashford Kent 





